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Song Season of Our Birds in 1912. 



BY BROTHER ALPHONSUS, C. S. C. 



Some species are in full song on the day of their arrival. 
When that date is later than usual, the song season is just so 
much shorter; for most birds cease singing at the close of the 
nesting season, which occurs ar regular times each spring. The 
following species begin to sing on the day they arrive: Meadow- 
lark, Song Sparrow, Vesper Sparrow, Field Sparrow, Towhee, 
Cowbird, Red-winged Blackbird, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Yellow 
Warbler, Warbling Vireo, Yellow-throated Vireo, Red -eyed 
Vireo, Baltimore Oriole, Orchard Oriole, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
Bobolink, Wood Pewee, Redstart, Maryland Yellowthroat, Purple 
Martin, Wood Thrush, Cardinal, Fox Sparrow. 

Birds whose song usually begins after some days of residence 
are: Catbird, Brown Thrasher, Scarlet Tanager, Goldfinch, Indigo 
Bird, House Wren, Hermit Thrush, Mourning Dove and White- 
throated Sparrow. 

The species whose song ends in August or September are 
those that sing all summer. These are: Robin, Song Sparrow, 
Vesper Sparrow, Field Sparrow, Cardinal, Towhee, House Wren, 
Yellow Warbler, Warbling Vireo, Red-eyed Vireo, Indigo Bird, 
Purple Martin, Goldfinch, Wood Pewee. 

The writer was unable to obtain the date of the closing of 
the song season of the Wood Thrush and the Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak. This was due to the fact that these species were seen only 
a few times in spring. On the other hand, the date— July 18 — 
given as the beginning of the song of the Maryland Yellowthroat 
must be two months later than the usual time the bird arrives 
and commences to sing. In 1910 the actual date of arrival was 
May 11. 

The bird whose song season was the longest was the Song 
Sparrow. Other species whose time of singing approached, in 
length to that of the Song Sparrow were : Robin, Cardinal, Vesper 
Sparrow and Field Sparrow. 

Those species whose song lasted but a few days were migrants 
going farther north and remaining here a very short time. Such 
were the Purple Finch and the Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 
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The dates given as the ending of the song season of the birds 
are the time when they were no longer in full song. No bird ceases 
to sing all at once. After the date recorded as the ending of the 
song, there is a period, longer or shorter, during which the bird 
will sing a few notes, but with less heartiness. Some days the 
song may be as vigorous as at any time during the song season; 
but the efforts at singing gradually come to an end, and the woods 
and fields grow silent. 

Even the casual observer will notice the absence of nearly 
every species at the end of August, with hardly a note to be heard. 
The closing of the song sesaon of our birds can not but cause a 
void in the heart of the bird-lover, who has gone out morning after 
morning to meet his feathered friends, and now — he hears or sees 
them no more. 



Name; of Species 


Song Began 


Song Ended 


Robin 


Mar. 27 


Aug. 6 


Bluebird 


Mar. 25 


July 20 


Meadowlark 


Mar. 19 


July 17 


Song Sparrow 


Mar. 22 


Aug. 20 


Vesper Sparrow 


Apr. 1 


Aug. 14 


Field Sparrow 


Mar. 31 


Aug. 20 


White-throated Sparrow 


May 2 


May 15 


Fox Sparrow 


Apr. 2 


Apr. 3 


Tree Sparrow 


Apr. 3 


Apr. 10 


Cardinal 


Mar. 18 


Aug. 5 


Towhee 


Apr. 2 


Aug. 12 


Red-winged Blackbird 


Apr. 2 


July 24 


Mourning Dove 


Apr. 10 


Aug. 1 


Hermit Thrush 


May 5 


May 29 


Wood Thrush 


May 15 




Cowbird 


Apr. 6 


July 23 


Ruby-crowned Kinglet 


May 2 


May 4 


House Wren 


May 8 


Aug. 15 


Purple Finch 


May 2 (1910) 


May 5 


Yellow Warbler 


May 5 


Aug- 5 


Warbling Vireo 


Apr. 30 


Sept. 7 


Yellow-throated Vireo 


May 19 


July 29 


Red-eyed Vireo 


May 19 


Aug. 5 


Baltimore Oriole 


May 2 


July 17 
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Orchard Oriole 


May 4 


July 12 


Rose-breasted Grosbeak 


May 14 


May 16 


Indigo Bird 


May 14 


Aug. 13 


Catbird 


May 3 


July 21 


Brown Thrasher 


Apr. 15 


June 24 


Maryland Yellowthroat 


July 18 


July 27 


Bobolink 


May 13 


June 19 


Purple Martin 


June 1 


Aug. 18 


Scarlet Tanager 


May 2 


Aug. 1 


Redstart 


May 3 


May 24 


Goldfinch 


Apr. 21 


Aug. 23 


Wood Pewee 


May 6 


Aug. 30 



Our Birds in the Spring of 1912. 



BY BROTHER APLHONSUS, C. S. C. 



The average temperature for the first fourteen days in March 
was about 2 8°, and during the rest of the month it was slightly 
over 40 . To these conditions in the weather is due the small 
number of migrants that arrived in March. Besides the absence 
of a number of spring migrants, such winter birds as the White- 
breasted Nuthatch, Brown Creeper, Hairy Woodpecker, and 
Chicadee were not once recorded. This observation establishes 
the fact that these species have a time of migration. The Nut- 
hatch was absent from February 25 until April 10 — 45 days. 
The Downy Woodpecker migrated on February 14 and returned 
on April 6 — 42 days. The only dates the writer observed the 
Chicadee were Sept. 8 and Oct. 8, 191 1, no record having been 
made in 191 2 until August 1. The Hairy Woodpecker was re- 
corded once — March 2, 191 2. The Snowbird is also a winter 
migrant. The bird disappeared this year on Jan. 29 and reappeared 
on March 20 — an absence of 50 days. 

The Hermit Thrush was recorded but twice in April, although 
the species is usually very common in this month. The Tree 
Sparrow was seen on the 22 of April, which is late for this species. 
The cold weather may account for this record, but sometimes a 
belated individual or two of any species may be seen long after 
all the others have departed. The solitary record in April of the 



